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Heres a QUIZ on T-Formation Strategy 


Based on the NEW KEDS BULLETIN written by Coach Frank Leahy 


How would you like to know the great T-Formation 
secrets, from A to Z? 

This remarkably successful formation—that was such 
a potent winner for Notre Dame last fall—is full of 
surprise maneuvers. They are all described in full detail 
in the newest Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written 
by Frank Leahy. 


To get your free copy of this Keds Sports Department 





In this “End Run”, quarterback 
ivots and hands bail to left half- 
Cock. Around which end does he run? 





In this “Pass” Play, what maneuver 
puts the quarterback in position to 
pass the ball? 


Bulletin, fill in coupon with your own anewer to ‘TQuis 
question No. 6. 

Study the formation and play photos ucla. Write 
your answers to the questions on a sheet of paper. 
Then turn this page upside down and check your 
answers against the correct ones. This should be enough 
practice so that you can give the right answer to T-Quiz 
question No. 6 on your free-bulletin coupon. 





In this “Lateral Pass” z, Ge 

fullback (second man ae le 5 will 

Stine the ball. What action is he 
taking to be in position for the pass? 





In this “Counter Play Off Tackle”, 

fullback (player on extreme right in 
picture) will receive ball. What ma- 
neuver is quarterback executing here? 


QNo 4 


TURN THIS AD UPSIDE DOWN 
TO READ CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO T-QUIZ QUESTONS 


Serving Through Science 





ullback. How does he receive 
4% 


Kick” Play is executed What players ace these and how ase 
up? 





The Shoe of Champions 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 
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German resistance has stiffened for a 
last stand. The Germans are fighting 
with the desperation of doomed men. 
How long they can hold out — and how 
much longer the war will last — is any 
man’s guess. 

This was admitted by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill in his report to the 
House of Commons last week. 

Churchill said, concerning the length 
of the war: “I shall certainly not hazard 
a guess as to when the end will come. 
Many persons . . . hope that it will all 
be over by the end of 1944. On the 
other hand no one — certainly, not I — 
can guarantee that several months of 
1945 may not be required.” 





Churchill's War Report 


Mr. Churchill also revealed that there 
are now between two and three million 
Allied troops in France. We have suf- 
fered casualties, although much less 
than Germany. The Prime Minister gave 
British losses as 90,000 killed, wounded 
and missing; American losses 145,000. 

German casualties have been stagger- 
ing. Mr. Churchill reported that the 
Allied invasion had cost Germany nearly 
1,000,000 men killed, wounded, and 
captured. Another 200,000 Germans are 
cut off in the coastal areas and their 
destruction is highly probable. 

Mr. Churchill paid tribute to the 
British 1st Airborne Division which was 
beaten back from its bridgehead near 


Arnhem, in Holland, with heavy losses. 
Their sacrifice was not in vain, said the 
Prime Minister. By delaying the Ger- 
mans, these British paratroopers enabled 
the Allies to secure important bridges 
and to cross the Rhine at Nijmegen in 
Holland. 

In this area, the Germans launched 
new counterattacks in an attempt to 
smash the Allied bridgeheads. 

Fighting may not stop even after 
Germany has been defeated. Said Mr. 
Churchill, “There is a possibility that 
after the organized, resistance of the 
German state and army is completely 
broken, fierce warfare may be main- 
tained in the forests and mountains of 
Germany by numbers of desperate men, 
conscious of their own guilt and im- 
pending doom.” 
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U0. 8. Signal Corps from Press Association 
Native New Guinea stretcher-bear- 
ers carrying wounded Yank down 
mountain slope to first-aid station. 







































T took uver two years ot jungle 
and mountain fighting to wrest 
New Guinea from the Japanese. 
There are still some Japanese lett 
there, but they are hiding in the jun- 
gies, cut off from supplies and ammu- 
nition 

Now that New Guinea is ours, the 
island serves as a great staging area 
for the coming invasion of the Philip- 
pines .American and Australian 
troops are gathered there awaiting 
final instructions tor D-day. Special 
-quipment for the invasion is tested 
under simulated* battle conditions 
Each man :eceives the fina] training 
for the particular job he will perform 
in the invasion. 

The Japanese also wanted New 
Guinea for » staging area which they 
‘ could uge tor their planned invasion 
ae of Australia 
me | The Japs sacrificed many thou- 
sands of their crack troops to fly the 
ah Rising Sun over New Guinea. Yanks 
at and Aussies who defeated the Japs 
ay in New Guinea now hold those Jap 
ee flags ~ as battle trophies! 
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New Guinea is the second largest 
island in the world. Only Greenland 
is larger. 

New Guinea stretches about 1,500 
miles from east to west. Its greatest 
width is about 450 miles. Immense 
mountain ranges run the length of 
the islands like a giant backbone. In 
southeastern New Guinea, the Owen 
Stanley Mountains reach over 13,- 
000 feet into the clouds, and like the 
rest of the island backbone, make 
travel from north to south slow and 
difficult. 

In rainy seasons terrific storms 
sweep New Guinea. In the lowlands 
grow tall grasses and tropical jungle 
trees such as eucalyptus, cypress, 
and many «xinds of palms. From low- 
hanging branches grow rare and bril- 
hant orchids Giant creepers and 
clinging vines form a dense tangle 
through the jungle Rivers teem with 
crocodiles and huge leeches. 

Many varieties of strange animals 
are found in New Guinea. There are 
spiny ant-eaters, which lay eggs al- 
though they are mammals; wallabys 
(small kangaroos). ring-tailed opos: 
sums, bandicoots, huge fruit-eating 
bats, and the ostrich-like cassowary, 
so strong it can kill a dog with a blow 
of its foot 

The natives of New Guinea are 
members of two raves, the Melane- 
sian and the Papuan. The Melane- 
sians, who are black-skinned, live 
along the -oast. They are great fish- 
ermen, skilled in catching fish with 
net and spear. 

The Papuans, who live inland, 
range in color from gravish brown to 
deep black. They have bushy, fuzzy 
hair, and for this reason are called 
fuzzv-wuzzies. Many of them have 
designs tattooed all over their bodies. 
Many also wear a nose-stick made of 
clam-shell which’is thrust through 
the cartilage between the nostrils. 

Until the white man settled in New 
Guinea, headhunting and cannibal 
ism were -ommon practices. 
Forbidden by their white rulers to 


GUINEA 


MacArthur's Staging Area 






own guns, Papuan warriors are still 
armed with bows and arrows, axes of 
polished stone, and daggers made 
from the jawbones of crocodiles. 

They hunt the wild pig and kan- 
garoo for meat. Coconut, sweet po- 
tato, sugar cane, papaya, and tobacco 
grow with little trouble. 

The Papuans are simple, primitive 
people. They can count, although 
their figures include only two num- 
bers and a dog! This is how it works. 
Natives count, “One, two, two-and- 
one.” This brings them to three, 
even though they have no word for 
three. For four, they say “dog,” be- 
cause a dog has four legs. Five is one 
dog and one. Six is one dog and two. 
Seven is one dog two-and-one. Eight 
is two dogs. In this way, Papuans can 
count up to sixteen, which is dog 
dogs! «, 


NEW GUINEA‘S DIVISIONS 


New Guinea is divided into three 
parts. These are: 

1. Dutch New Guinea. This con- 
sists of the western half of New 
Guinea, and is governed as part of 
the Dutch East Indies It was an- 
nexed by the Dutch in 1793. Except 
tor a few Chinese. Dutch, and Malay 
traders, commerce is almost un- 
known -in Dutch New Guinea. The 
interior is stil] wild and unsettled. 

2. Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea is the name of the northern 
section of the eastern half of the 
island This territory was declared a 
German protectorate* in 1864, and 
called Kaiser Wilhelmsland. In 1919, 
this territory went to Australia under 
a League of Nations mandate. The 
mandate aisu included New Britain, 
New Ireland, Bougainville, and nu- 
merous small islands. Headquarters 
for the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea was Rabaul, New Britain, 
until the Japanese invasion of that 
island 

3. Papua, or British New Guinea, 
is the southern section of eastern 
New Guinea 
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Names of all places mentioned in the article appear on this map. 


Once a British possession, the Ter- 
ritory of Papua was given to Austra- 
lia in 1906 Its capital and principal 
port is Port Moresby 

Port Moresby was the major Japa- 
nese objective during the campaign 
in New Guinea —an objective they 
never gained. 

Why did the Japanese want Port 
Moresby so badly? They wanted 
Port Moresby because it would have 
been a springboard for their leap 
into Australia. 


BATTLE OF NEW GUINEA 


On January 23, 1942, the battle of 
New Guinea began. The Japanese 
landed at Rabaul, New Britain; and 
two days later seized Kavieng, New 
Ireland. 

At Rabaul the Japanese established 
a large uaval and air base. By 


March 1942, the Japs had taken Lae 


and Salamaua, small ports serving 
gold fields in northeast New Guinea. 

The Japs assembled a great flotilla 
of warships at Rabaul, along with 
troop transports, and supply vessels. 

On May 4, this invasion armada 
moved towards the southeast tip of 
New Guinea, heading toward Port 
Moresby. Australia felt the hot 
breath of invasion upon it. But the 
U S. Navy was ready, and attacked 
the Jap task force with naval planes 
and land-based bombers. 

Japanese losses were heavy, and 
the beaten Jap fleet limped home to 
Rabaul and Truk. This was the Battle 
of the Coral Sea. 

Unable to reach Port Moresby by 
sea, the Japs decided to attack over 
land. On July 22, 1942, they made a 
landing and occupied Gona— 120 
air miles across the mountains from 
Port Moresby 


The Japs pushed inland over the 
Owen Stanley Mountains, through 
gaps 6,500 feet high, in the shadow 
of peaks nearly twice as tall. 

By September 16, they were only 
32 air miles from Port Moresby. But 
they were exhausted, and their sup- 
ply lines were strained to the break- 
ing point. 

General MacArthur, Allied com- 
mander, now had what he wanted — 
the advantage of short supply lines. 
He sent seasoned Aussies and Yanks 
into the battle. From the air, Allied 
planes bombed the Japs without 
mercy. The Japanese line broke, and 
the enemy began to retreat back over 
the mountains. 

Mile by mile the Japs were pushed 
back. It was slow going. Some days 
the Allies would advance only half a 
mile, down one side of a steep gorge, 
and up the uther (Turn to page 14) 
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UCK was sprawled 

on the sofa, his eyes 
glued to an aviation 
magazine, when Bib 
cane away from the 
telephone. 

“It was Susie — Susie 
Robinson,” she said in 
an excited tone of voice. 
“She wants us to some over to her 
house tonight. Her cousin’s here on 
a visit—” 

“See ya later, chum,” Tuck said 
without looking up “Tell Philadel- 
phia, or whatever her name is, that 
| developed measles after supper.” 

“It isn’t her cousin Philamena,” Bib 
corrected him. “It's her cousin 
Walke: and he—” 

“He?” Tuck shrugged. “Then you 
certainly don’t want me to go along 
and cramp your style with some out 
of-town guy. Have a good time, 
Toots, and tell me about it tomor- 
row” He shifted positions and went 
on reading. 

“Will you please let me finish?” 
Bib demanded. “The visitor is Col- 
ouel Walker Robinson, bomber pilot 
of the U. S. Army Air Force!” 

“You mean— Red?” Tuck cata- 
pulted himself off the sofa. “Why 
didn’t you say so? Where — when — 
gosh, did you say he’s a Colonel?” 

“A full Colonel and only 26 years 
old—and he’s been in the South 
Pacific for two and a half years,” 
Bib replied, taking a piece of paper 
and a pencil from the desk. “To me 
that spells a story for the Jeff, Jr.” 

“You bet it does!” Tuck had on his 
jacket now and was heading for the 
front door “And this is one time, 
chum, when I'll be glad to conduct 
the interview for you.” 

Bib was used to his kidding. “Tll 
conduct,” she retorted. “You play 
second fiddle!” 





Wren the Tuckers arrived at the 
Robinsons’ house, they found the 
family gathered in the living room. 
talking to their visitor 

“Evening, folks. Hiya, Red!” Tuck 
grinned at the tall, good-looking, 
young officer. “I dunno whether you 
remember us—” 
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THE RED RAIDER 


“Sure. H’lo, Bib, and how's the 
‘button boy?’” Red asked Tuck teas- 
ingly and then explained to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson. “The Applebys lived 
next door to the Tuckers in the sum- 
mer of ’40, when I was dating Mary 
Lee. Tuck used to hide in the shrub- 
bery by the Applebys’ side porch 
and the only way I could get rid of 
him was to feed him Roosevelt but- 
tons by the carload. He had ’em plas- 
tered all over the front of his shirt!” 

Tuck had been eyeing the medals 
and ribbons on Red's shirt-front. 
“Looks as if you've done a little 
plastering yourself!” 

Red smiled, but his face began to 
turn the color of his hair. “Aw, I just 
dressed up for the home folks. We 
don’t wear all this ‘fruit salad’ over- 
seas. It doesn’t mean anything 
much,” he added modestly. 

“The heck it doesn’t!” Tuck came 
back. “A bomber pilot doesn’t rate 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, an 
oak leaf cluster, and an air medal for 
nothing! And look at those bronze 
stars and that blue thing —” 

“Red claims he can’t remember 
what they're for,” Mr. Robinson said 
with a wink at Bib, “but I think a 
Jeff, Jr. reporter could squeeze the 
information out of him.” 

“Oh, yes, please ‘tell ‘us,” Bib 
begged. “The medals will be a story 
in themselves. I recognize the serv- 
ice ribbons. One’s for serving in the 
Asiatic-Pacific theater of war, an- 
other’s the American theater and the 
third is for being in service before 
Pearl Harbor. Now about the D.F.C. 
Red smiled at her eagerness. 
“Well, that was for completing 50 
missions — 28 missions ago,” he add- 
ed. 

“You've been on seventy-eight mis- 
sions? Wowie!” Tuck exclaimed. 
“What was the most exciting one?” 

“Waitaminute —” Bib refused to be 
sidetracked. “Let's get these medals 
straight first. As you were saying, 
Red —” . 

“Well, the oak leaf cluster was for 
a raid on a Jap convoy off Lae. We 
stopped their reinforcements to 


Buna,” he explained. “The air medal 
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Colonel “Red” Robinson 


was for a solo raid on Rabaul, craz- 
iest thing I ever did! The five bronze 
stars are for taking part in the East 
Indies, Papuan, New Guinea, North- 
ern Solomons, and Bismarck Archi- 
pelago campaigns. The blue ribbon 
is a unit citation for the Buna cam- 
paign. That’s all. I really haven't 
done much in the past year.” 

“There he goes again, being mod- 
est,” Susie Robinson sighed. “He calls 
it“not doing much’ when he’s in com- 
mand of the 22nd Bomber Group 
of the 5th Air Force! They call the 
Group the “Red Raiders’ now,” she 
added proudly. 

“Oh, I'll be glad to brag about the 
Group,” Red smiled. “They're a great 
gang of fellows and full of what-it- 
takes! As far as I know, the 22nd is 
the only group who have shifted 
from B-26s to B-25s to B-24s without 
relief. We were one of the first units 
to go over after Pearl Harbor and 
we're ‘still there. A lot of our pilots 
have been lost, but most of the 
ground crew boys are the ones we 
started with.” 

“If you were one of the first units 
over, Bib put in, “then you must 
have left soon after Pearl Harbor.” 

“We left Langley Field, Va., 
where we'd been stationed, the morn- 
ing after,” Red said. “I'll never for- 
get that Sunday afternoon. Some of 
use were touring Williamsburg and, 
when we heard the radio announce- 
ment of the attack and then a call 
‘all Langley Field personnel to report 
back immediately, we knew we were 
going somewhere — but quick! We 
took off early the next mornirig and 
flew to the west coast, where we did 
coastal patrol duty for a month. Then 
on to Hawaii and island-hopping 
from there to Australia. 
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“We landed at Brisbane,” he went 
on, “and asked for the route to 
Townsville;-our air base north of 
Brisbane. They gave us a cattleman’s 
map and the only markings on it 
were cattle loading stations and 
water holes,” he laughed. “But we 
found Townsville and that’s when 
the fun started.” 

“Tell us about your first mission,” 
Bib prompted him. “Were you 
scared?” 

“Scared stiff} And I almost gave 
my crew heart-failure,” Red replied. 
“Here’s what happened. Two of us 
pilots started out in our B-26s to 
drop some fireworks on the Japs’ base 
at Rabaul. I was ahead of Tad, the 
other pilot. With luck I made it over 
the target; we dropped our bombs 
and were ready to hit for home. But 
Tad radioed that his plane had been 
hit by ack-ack and the oil line was 
broken. Tad said that he was going 
down. I gritted my teeth and said, 
‘Okay, kid, I'll come back and drop 
you a raft.’ I phoned back to the 
crew and told ‘em to get a raft 
ready and open the door. We cir- 
cled back but, just before we got 
there, Tad radioed that he thought 
he could pull her up —and he did! 
I was so gaga over not having to go 
back into that ack-ack that I forgot 
to notify my crew that the emergency 
was over. About fifteen minutes later 
the rear gunner called me on the 
intet-phone and said, ‘For Pete's 
sake, Red, are we gonna crash or 
aren't we?’ All the time he’d thought 
that we were going down!” 

Everyone got a laugh out of this 
story and Bib said, “Was that the 
raid for which you got the air medal? 


TUCK story 
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You said something about its being 
the craziest thing you ever did.” 

Red shook his head. “The craziest 
thing I ever did was to make a solo 
raid on Rabaul. That was ‘my sec- 
ond mission and three of us started 
cut. We ran into some bad weather 
and the other two pilots turned back. 
I ‘should have done the same thing 
but, wise-guy me, I had to show up 
those other fellows! Well, I made it 
over and back, but it sure was a 
screwy thing to do.” 

“What about Buna and the other 
campaigns?” Tuck queried. “Were 
they exciting?” 

Red shrugged. “It’s your first mis- 
sions that are really exciting. After 
a while, they become routine and — 
well,” he chuckled to himself, “dump- 
ing some strawberries into the Pacific 
one time excited me almost as much 
as dropping bombs on a target.” 

“I remember that story!” Susie ex- 
claimed. “If you knew how Red loves 
strawberries, you'd really appreciate 
it. Tell ‘em, Red.” 

“When we were based at Towns- 
ville, we flew to Brisbane one day to 
make a report,” Red began. “While 
there, we picked up about 100 cases 
of Coca-Cola and a dozen crates of 
fresh strawberries. On the way back, 
one of the engines went bad and I 
told the poys, through the inter- 
phone, to lighten the load. In a few 
minutes I looked back and saw them 
dumping out strawberries. ‘Hey!’ I 
called back. ‘Can't you guys find any- 
thing else to get rid of?’ The gunner 
replied, ‘It's either strawberries, 
cokes, or 50-caliber machine guns 
and, if you think I’m gonna toss out 
the guns you're screw-loose!’ Of 


course, I didn’t expect him to toss out 
a gun, but I wanted those strawber- 
ries! I took the plane in, limping but 
loaded.” 

“Where are you based now?” Tuck 
wanted to know. “You arent at 
Townsville, are you?” 

“No, we stayed there about a year, 
then moved up to Dubadura, near 
Buna, and we've been at Nabzab, 
near Lae, for some time. Maybe we 
will have moved further up the road 
to Tokyo by the time I get back — 
which reminds me,” he said, rising, 
“I have a lot of things to do in a short 
time. One of them is to renew old 
acquaintances around town, so if 
you folks will excuse me —” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Robinson said, 
and added teasingly, “Too bad 
the Applebys don’t live next door to 
the Tuckers now. Too bad for Tuck, 
] mean.” 

“Yeah,” Tuck grinned. “But tell me 
this, Red, before you go — would you 
rather have been in the European 
theater? Which is tougher — the Eu- 
ropean or the South Pacific?” 

Red laughed. “They're both tough, 
I'd say, but in different ways. The 
pilots operating in the European 
theater have to be expert, because 
they work on a sort of assembly line 
schedule. In the South Pacific you're 
more on your own. Your problem 
isn’t to find your base to land on, it’s 
to find some base! As for me, I'll take 
the South Pacific!” 

—Gay Heap 


(Editor's Note: Colonel R. W. (Red) 
Robinson is the nephew of M. R. Rob- 
inson, publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, and this story is based on an in- 
terview with him during a recent leave.) 
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NATIONAL ELECTION DAY — NOVEMBER 7th 


THE CANDIDATES 


Thomas Edmund Dewey 


F Thomas Edmund Dewey be- 

comes President of the United 
States, he will be the youngest Presi- 
dent this nation has ever had. He 
will beat by 20 days the record for 
youth set by a President named 
Roosevelt —T R. “Teddy” Roose- 
velt, who became President when 
William McKinley was assassinated 
Sept. 14, 1901, 43 days before his 
48rd birthday 

If Dewey becomes President, he 
will be inaugurated on Jan. 20, 63 
days before his 43rd birthday. 

Thomas E. Dewey, who is the 
Governor of New York State, was 
born in Owosso, Michigan, the son 
of George M. Dewey, publisher of 
the local newspaper, the Owosso 
Times. 

Admiral George Dewey, hero of 
Manila Bay, in the Spanish American 
War, is Dewey's grandfather's third 
cousin. 

Young Tom Dewey had the run of 
his father’s newspaper plant, and he 
passed many after-school hours 
watching the printers at work. 





Press Association 


Tow Dewey, age 12, with first bike. 


Eager to earn his own money like 
so many boys of his age, he started 
to sell the Saturday Evening Post 
when he was eleven years old. After 
two years of magazine salesmanship, 
Tom was bossing ten other boys who 
worked as his agents. In four years 
he had earned $800 towards his col- 
lege expenses. 

This young go-getter is remem- 
bered by his high school principal, 
C C. Tuck, as being “by all odds 
the smartest. kid in school. He 
seemed to do everything right, but 
he was so egotistical* —and under- 
standably so — that none of his class- 
mates liked him.” 

Principal Tuck said that he had 
had a talk with young Dewey, and 
afterwards “he made a successful 
effort to influence people to like him.” 

In high school, Dewey played foot- 
ball and was active on the debating 
team. Under his graduation picture 
in the year book was the prophetic* 
verse: 


First in council hall to steer the state 
And ever foremost in tongue debate. 


Dewey’s early interest in journal- 
ism remained with him_ through 
school. He was editor of his high 
school year-book Spic. 

Later, at the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor, he was telegraph 
editor of the Michigan Daily, one of 
the country’s outstanding college 
papers. 

Dewey nad still another talent — 
his fine baritone voice. In high school 
he sang in the choir and appeared in 
minstrel shows. At the University he 
won first place in the state singing 
contest and was president of the glee 
club 

He was given the star role in the 
yearly college opera and sang a solo 
at the graduation day exercises. He 
received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1923 after four years of study. 

At college he won a scholarship to 
the Chicago Musical College. A fa- 
mous voice teacher, Percy Rector 
Stephens, encouraged Dewey to con- 
tinue his voice training in New York. 








Press Association 


Tom Dewey, at age of 10, wore an 
Uncle Sam suit to q costume party. 


Here he went on with his music 
and also decided to study law. He 
finished a three-year course at Co- 
lumbia Law School in two years and 
earned most of his money during this 
time by singing. 

One evening he was forced to sing 
at an important concert when he had 
a sore throat. Promptly, he made up 
his mind to build his career on law 
instead of his vocal chords. 

After graduating from Columbia 
Law Schovl, Dewey toured through 
France on a bicycle. On this trip he 
grew the famous Dewey mustache. 

When he returned to New York he 
went to work as a junior clerk in a 
law office. For a salary of $1,800 a 
year, he did law research, hunted 
out documents, and served subpoe- 
nas.* 

By 1928 his salary was $3,000, and 
he married Frances Eileen Hutt, also 
a singer, whom he had met ag Chi- 
cago Musical College. 

Early in the 1930s, Dewey became 
interested in politics. He worked 
with the Young ,Republican Club, 
doing office work, and urging people 
to vote. 

Just betore his 29th birthday, 
Dewey was appointed chief assistant 
te George Z Medalie, U. S. Attorney 
for the Southern District of New 
York. For three years he assisted 
Madalie. Upon his Chief's resigna- 
tion, Dewey took over the job of han- 
dling cases involving criminal and 
corporation law, international trade, 
taxes, tariff, immigration, and many 
other complex legal matters 

(Turn to page 14) 














Movie Checkup 


“Worthwhile “So-so 





“Tops, don’t miss. 


Musicals: “Carolina Blues. ““Rainbow 
Island. ““Bathing Beauty. ““Sensations 
of 1945. “Step Lively. 

Drama: “Mrs. Parkington. ““The 
Seventh Cross. “Dark Mountain. ““Double 
Indemnity. ““Man From Frisco. ““Im- 
patient Years. ~““The Climax. “Arsenic 
and Old Lace. ~“Since You Went Away. 
“Dragon Seed. ““Between Two Worlds. 
“e/Mr. Skeffington. 

Historical: “““Wilson. 


War Pictures: ““A Wing and a Prayer. - 


“Till We Meet Again. ““White Cliffs of 
Dover. 

Comedy: ““San Diego, | Love You. 
““I Love a Soldier. “The Doughgirls. 
““Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. “In 
Society. “Merry Monahans. 

Mysteries: ““The Climax. “Soul of a 
Monster. “Pearl of Death. ““Mask of 
Dimitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost. 

Westerns: “Silver City Kid. 


THE SEVENTH CROSS 
Ww + An MGM picture 


HAVE YOU ever imagined what it 
would be like to be an outcast in your 
own country? The police would not be 
there to protect you, but to hunt you. 
You would not be sure which of your 
friends you could trust to hide you. 

That’s what happens to George Heis- 
ler (Spencer Tracy) in The Seventh 
Cross. 

Heisler is an anti-Nazi who lives in 


Germany. Because he is opposed to the | 


tyranny of the Nazi government, he is 
imprisoned in a concentration camp. 

Heisler and six other prisoners man- 
age to escape from the camp. The Nazi 
guards set up seven crosses in the prison 
yard. Six of the prisoners are recaptured 
and hanged on the crosses. Heisler’s 
cross remains empty. 

Heisler at first believed that everyone 
in Germany would be against him. How 
he found other people who helped him 
escape makes an exCiting story. 


A WING AND A PRAYER 
wi 20th-Century Fox 


A Wing and a Prayer is a version of 
the Battle of Midway — the battle which 


prevented the Japs from invading Ha- | 


waii. It is also the story of Carrier X, 
and “Torpedo Squadron Five.” 

The plot is simple and centers around 
a military tactic. 

The officers aboard Carrier X know 
they must appear to avoid meeting the 
enemy in battle. To their men, this 
seems cowardly. It takes some time and 
a lot of gunfire before the men see why 
such action is really heroic. 
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Two amazing new planes in the official Jack 
Armstrong series of rival fighters. The carrier- 
based Fairey Fulmar, speed king of the British 
Navy. And the hawking, Heinkel-113, deadly 
nose-cannoned menace of the Nazi Luftwaffe. 


Actual models illustrated above. Over 9 inch 
wing spread. Hollow streamlined fuselage. 
Full-color authentic camouflage. Official battle 
insignia. Recognition silhouette. 


You build these realistic models yourself from 
special paper cover stock material. The plane 
designs are drawn to characteristic propor- 
tions, clearly and expertly marked for cutting 
and gluing. Easy to build—and real fun, too. 


Your planes actually fly! Yes, this new kind 
of model is designed to glide and soar up 
to 75 feet or more when launched by hand. 
They’re built for real speed and maneuver- 
ability. They’re built for ruggedness, too. Send 
them on hundreds of missions—indoors and 
out—without serious damage to the ships. 


Start a collection of fiying fighters. These are 
p< planes 7 and 8 in a series of aircraft developed 

exclusively for Wheaties. And these realistic, 
flying models can be obtained only through 
Wheaties. Order yours with easy-to-mail 
coupon. Or just send your name 
and address with one Wheaties 
box top and five .cents to Jack 
Armstrong, Box 5370, Chicago, 
Illinois. This is a limited offer 
—good only while supplies 
last, or until January 1, 1945. So 
send at once! Today sure! 








‘Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


ACK ARMSTRONG 
x 5370, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me TWO complete assembly 
kits for my flying models: Fairey Fulmar 
and Heinkel-113. 
I enclose ONE Wheaties box top and five 
cents. 
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OCTOBER 16, 1944 


THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





The Body in Flight 


During World War I, pilots 
were not greatly worried about 
the effect of high altitude flying 
on the human body. 

Although oxygen was used by 
flyers as early as 1918, the 
flimsy crates they flew did not 
often reach altitudes which are 
dangerous to health. 

Nor was “blackout” noticed 
during the air battles of World 
War I. The maneuvers which 
cause a pilot to blackout — fast 
turns and _ pull-outs — would 
have torn the wings off the Jen- 
nies and Spads that flew over 
France in 1917. 

Combat aircraft of today are 
many times superior to the fly- 
ing crates of earlier years. 
Speed, altitude, and the ability 
to take punishment have been 
“built into” our aircraft. New 
engine types, superchargers, 
clean airfoil and fuselage de- 
sign, retractable landing gear — 
all these have helped to develop 
modern combat aircraft. 

Through the years, countless 
improvements were made on 
planes, but the bodies of the 
men who fly them have not 
been improved. The human 
body is no different today than 
it was when aviation was young. 

Our bodies still demand nor- 





mal quantities of oxygen and 
normal atmospheric pressures. 
Also, our bodies are not used 
to sudden, lightning - quick 
changes of speed and direction. 
No matter how often we fly, our 
bodies still remain earthbound. 


Anoxia 


The air we breathe is com- 
posed 78% of nitrogen, 21% of 
oxygen, and 1% of other gases. 
Oxygen is needed to sustain 
human life. 

When air is inhaled into the 
lungs, oxygen is picked up by 
the bloodstream and delivered 
to all parts of the body. The 
medical name for lack of oxy- 
gen is anoxia. 

To combat anoxia, which 
may result in death, a flyer de- 
pends on an oxygen system — 
oxygen tanks in the plane to 
which he can attach tubes lead- 
ing from his oxygen mask. This 
increases the oxygen content of 
the air that the flyer breathes at 
high altitudes. 

At 34,000 feet, the flyer must 
breathe 100% oxygen, depend- 
ing entirely on his oxygen mask. 

Above 40,000 even 100% 
oxygen is not enough, because 
the air pressure is too low to get 
the oxygen into the lungs. 





A new type of pressure mask 
now used by the Army forces 
the oxygen into the lungs. The 
compressed oxygen inflates the 
lungs like a balloon. The flyer 
does not have to inhale, but 
only exhale. With this new 
mask, the ceiling has been 
raised to 50,000 feet for a few 
moments at a time. After a 
brief period at this altitude, 
men will lose consciousness 
even with the new type of mask. 


Aeroembolism 


Aeroembolism, known to 
deep-sea divers and sandhogs 
as “the bends,” is another air- 
sickness which menaces the 
flyer. It is caused by rapid air 
pressure changes, and results in 
dizziness, temporary paralysis of 
the legs and back, and poor co- 
ordination. 

At high altitudes, the nitro- 
gen pressure within the body 
may be greater than the nitro- 
gen pressure in the air outside. 
The nitrogen gas in the blood, 
trying to escape, forms bubbles 
in the joints and fat tissues, and 
sometimes other parts of the 
body. This causes pain. 

Aeroembolism does not occur 
often. It can happen at 30,000 
feet and above, and then a 
majority of flyers do not get it 
even at these altitudes. 

Those who are troubled by 
“the bends” guard against it by 
breathing 100% oxygen for 45 
minutes before taking off, and 


| continuing to breathe pure oxy- 


_| gen from the ground up. This 





FACES OF WAIST GUNNERS SHOW STRAIN OF HIGH ALTITUDE COMBAT. 





method, called denitrogenation, 
allows a large part of the nitro- 
gen gas in the body to escape 
painlessly. 


Blackout and Redout 


Centrifugal force, the force 
which throws an object outward 


4 | when it moves in an arc, also 
| affects the body of a flyer. This 


is especially noticeable when a 
flyer loops, or pulls out of a dive 
or climb. The greater his speed 
when changing from straight to 


, | curved flight (as in a pull-out), 


the greater will be the centri- 


| fugal force acting on his plane 
| and his body. 


Inside looping, or pulling out 


| of a dive, forces the blood to- 


ward the abdomen and lower 





What's a “peashoot- 
er”? 

A fighter pilot or a 
fighter plane. 


Next week: What's 
“the greenhouse”? 














part of the body. The brain, 
drained of blood, is left without 
sufficient oxygen. The first effect 
is grey vision, then complete 
blackout. The flyer does not al- 
ways become unconscious dur- 
ing a blackout, but he may if 
the force continues. 

During outside looping, or 
coming out of a climb, the 
blood rushes in the opposite 
direction — toward the head. If 
the centrifugal force is strong 
enough, the head throb; with 
pain, eyes feel as though they 
are bulging out and a red film 
obscures vision. “Redout” is 
caused by small hemorrhages in 
the eyes. Vision is temporarily 
gone, and sometimes the flyer 
becomes unconscious. 

To reduce the danger of 
blackouts and redouts, flyers are 
taught to level off slowly and 
gradually from dives and climbs. 
It also helps if the flyer tenses 
his muscles and screams as 
loudly as he can. 





Starts with a Bang! 


There’s a new use for shot- 
gun shells. They have been sub- 
stituted for storage batteries to 
start airplane motors during 
testing. 

Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. is manufacturing  shot- 
shells of this special type. 

Placed in the starter mecha- 
nism, the cartridge is fired elec- 
trically by an ingenious fuse 
assembly located in the head of 
shell. 











Do you know what a 






“‘Breadboard Layout’ is ? 


Short Shots 


Ever hear of a French fried potato 
that wrecked a football team? Just ask 
Lynn Waldorf, coach of Northwestern 
University, A few Saturdays ago, his 
star quarterback, Jack Doyle, injured a 
rib in practice. It was painful, but noth- 
ing serious. 

The following Tuesday, Jack was eat- 
ing french fried potatoes when a chip 
caught in his throat. He started cough- 
ing and before he knew it, he had com- 
pletely fractured the injured rib! Poor 
Coach Waldorf had to go without a 
good quarterback for two weeks. 

The St. Louis Cardinals may be the 
big cheese in the Nationa] League. But 
to Bucky Walters, Cincinnati player, 
they're just limburger. Bucky faced the 


Cards six times the past season — and 


licked ‘em every time! He shut ‘em Lo these } 
out four times. 


When Ike Armstrong, football coach 


of Utah University, gazed at the 16- about A A ATE U id x A >) § @ | 


and 17-year-old condidates who turned 
out for the first practice, he wondered 

: he ks of - dboard | '? 2. T 
how he was going to pick a first team. 1. What does the amateur mean when he speaks of a “breadboard layou ° 


- , . what part of his equipment is the amateur referring when he speaks of his “bug"’? 
He rubbed his chin. That gave him an 3. What does the following code message mean? ‘‘Pse. QSL. OM." 4. What does 
idea. 












this symbol stand for? -<c“_o- (Answers at bottom of page) 
“All boys who shave step forward,” | 
barked, Eleven boys stepped out, and | . 
Ike had his first team. Anateur radio operators have a lot of fun. In peace time they 
Out in Forbes Field, home of the | used to sit up nights and talk in code and voice to other amateurs 
Pittsburgh Pirates, the groundskeeper half way around the world. In war time many an amateur has 


almost popped. his eyeballs when, at the 
close of a game, he saw a little six-year- 
old girl running the bases and sliding 
into each like a big leaguer. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. 


distinguished himself in vital communications work in the armed 
services. Many amateurs have started this fascinating hobby as 
young as 10 or 12 years of age. There’s fun ahead for you on the 
short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have the kind of a set you want 


The girl turned out to be Joan DiMag- — high in performance but not too high in price. 
gio, daughter of Vince, the Pirate out- . 

fielder. Little Joan, it seems, is a base- The answers to hundreds of other questions about amateur 
ball nut who gets in a little practice radio are in a book called “How to Become a Radio Ama- 



















t : > teur."’ It's published by the American Radio Relay League at 
whenev "4 she Can. West Hartford, Connecticut. You can get your copy for a 
There’s something about the number quarter. Specify Book SM-1. (No stamps please.) 
9 that keeps haunting Jim Connolly, 


fullback for the Boys’ Latin School 





(Baltimore, Md.) six-man football Answers 

team. Last season, in the city league, 1. A “breadboard layout” is a temporary or experimental 

he finished ninth in yards gained, ninth layout of a circuit, executed before permanent connections 

in points scored, ninth in tackles made, = — : 

and ninth among the honorable men- 2. “Bug is the name the amateur uses for an automatic 
sending key. 


tions for all-league honors! 


3. This code message means: ‘Please send card of acknowl- 
There are four free-style races in the > 


edgment, old man,”’ used by amateurs to confirm names and 
women’s national swim championships location of new stations they pick up. 


—and this year one girl copped them all! 4. This symbol stands for o fuse. 
The new swim sensation is Ann Curtis, 
18, of San Francisco. She is 5 feet 10 
inches, weighs 160 pounds, has blonde 
hair and is prettier than a picture. She’s | 
.already signed up for the movies. 


— HERMAN Masin, Sports Editor. 
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SCIENCE 2.0 INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 


Mysteries of Science 


Scientists are detectives. They 
are engaged in an eternal search 
for knowledge, truth, and the 
answers to the 64-million-dol- 
lar questions. 

There are many branches of 
science — chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, astronomy, geology — to 
name a few of the well known. 

Some scientists work on prac- 
tical problems, such as improve- 
ments in fuel, machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, plastics, food, 
and anything else that man uses 
to make life more healthful and 
pleasant. 

In time of war, it is neces- 
sary for many of the practical 
scientists to devise tools and 
weapons of destruction. 

Other scientists are at work 
trying to solve some of the great 
mysteries of science and life. 
Among these scientists are as- 
tronomers, physicists, explorers, 
chemists, medical researchers, 
biologists, geologists. 

What are some of the great 
mysteries they are trying to 
solve? 

THE MYSTERY OF THE 
COSMOS. How large is the 
universe? Is space curved or in- 
finite? Is the total size of the 
universe expanding, contract- 
ing, or unchanging? Are there 





any other planets like our earth 
in our galaxy or in other galax- 
ies? Does life exist on any other 
planets in our solar system? The 
science of astronomy seeks the 
answers to these questions. 

THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 
The fundamental unit of life is 
the cell and the protoplasm it 
contains. 

Whence came the first cell? 
If from some distant world, 
carried by a meteor, again 
whence? 

How shall science explain the 
evolution of higher forms from 
lower forms of life? What mys- 
terious adaptation brought to- 
gether yucca moths and the 
plant of the same name, each 
of which depends upon the 
other for its life? 

How does a cowbird, born 
and reared in the nest of a 
pair of warblers or sparrows, 
know it is a cowbird and not 
a warbler or a sparrow? Biol- 
ogists do not yet know the an- 
swers. 

THE MYSTERY OF CAT- 
ALYSIS. Catalysts are sub- 


stances that change other sub- 
stances without themselves being 
changed. Why do these changes 
occur? 

How does chlorophyll in a 





hotographed at Mt. Wilson Observatory. California 
Telescopic photograph of the Whirlpool Nebula in the constellation 
“Hunting Dogs.” This is the first nebula to be distinguishable as a spiral. 
The Milky Way galaxy, of which our earth is a small part, might look 
something like this to an observer on a planet outside our galaxy. 








ALFRED D. BECK. Editor 


Nick's Knack 


“Look out below,” called Nick 
from the bedroom window on 
the second floor. Tech, who had 
been standing below, jumped 
back. 

“What are you up to now?” 
shouted Tech. 

“I'm about to try out my new 
helicopter. Stand back.” 

Nick had a knack for mak- 
ing flying things that usually 
failed to fly, so Tech obeyed 
the order to stand back. Imag- 
ine his surprise when nothing 
more than a piece of paper 
came twirling down, with blades 
revolving like a helicopter’s. 

“Is that what you call an in- 
vention?” Tech jeered, as he 
stepped out to catch the de- 
scending paper. 

“It glided down slowly and 
spun like a helicopter, didn’t 
it?” Nick replied. 

Tech did not answer. He was 
too busy examining the object. 
It was made from a piece of 
good quality letter paper about 
four inches wide dnd eight 








CUT HERE 











a 
FOLD ON DOTTED LINES 


NS 


inches long. One of the shorter 
sides had been cut in the cen- 
ter. The cut extended Half the 
length of the sheet. 

The opposite side of the 
sheet had been folded in nar- 
row folds down to the center 
and fastened at each side with 
paper clips. 

The remaining half, with the 
cut down the middle, was made 
into the “blades” by bending 
one section in thé opposite di- 
rection. 

“I don’t think Sikorsky would 
be interested,” Tech observed. 
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green leaf convert carbon diox- 
ide and water and a few min- 
erals into a tomato or a po- 
tato? 

How does a vitamin work 
its charm? 

Biochemists are looking for 
these answers. 

THE COSMIC RAY MYS- 
TERY. What are cosmic rays 
and what causes them? 

Scientists know they arise 
somewhere in the depths of 
interstellar space, presumably 
far beyond the stars of the 
Milky Way. Counting them is 
easier than accounting for them. 

Some scientists believe they 
result from the smashing of 
atoms. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co. has construct- 
ed an “atom smasher” at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. in an effort to 
duplicate nature’s phenomenon. 

Prof. E. O. Lawrence of the 





University of California is look- 
ing for an explanation of cos- 
mic rays by whirling electrons 
in a device called a cyclotron. 
These astrophysicists* are do- 
ing their best to find the key 
to this cosmic conundrum. 
There are many other mys- 
teries scientists would like to 
solve, among them: Will there 
be another ice age? What 
caused the previous glacial 
epochs to come and go? What 
makes us grow old? What are 
the causes of cancer, infantile 
paralysis and the common cold? 





Two Full! 


Two Full. Bad English? No. 
Just our way of pointing out 
that October is the only month 
this year during which the 
moon appears at its “full” 
phase twice — Oct. lst and 31st. 

















VICTORY QUIZ wer: your & 2 


1. MAP SANDWICHES 


Geographically speaking, the countries in the lefthand 
column are “sandwiched” between the countries in the right- 
hand column. Match both columns. Score 5 points. Total, 25. 














1. Switzerland Spain Belgium 
2. Albania Estonia Lithuania 
3. Czechoslovakia Italy Germany 
4. Latvia Greece Yugoslavia 
5. France Hungary ——_____ Poland 


My score 


2. CANDIDATE DEWEY 


Below are seven periods in Thomas E, Dewey’s life. List 
each period in the order in which it occurred by numbering 
each stage in proper order. Score 5 points each. Total, 35. 


Governor of New York 
Telegraph editor of Michigan Daily 























3. NEW GUINEA 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 

1. New Guinea serves as a staging area for an attack on 
(a) the Philippines; (b) Burma; (c) China. 

2. New Guinea is smaller than (a) Mindanao; (b) Green- 
land; (c) Guam. 

3. Papuans and Melanesians are (a) fruits and melons; 
(b) New Guinea natives; (c) mountain ranges. 

4. During the battle for New Guinea, the major Jap 
objective was (a) Guadalcanal; (b) Owen Stanley; (c) 
Port Moresby. 

My score. 


4. SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Below are lists of words dealing with science. In each 
group you will find one word that does not belong because 
it has no relation to the other words in the group. Underline 
that word. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 





Saturday Evening Post salesman 1. chemistry physics anoxia biology geology 
Graduated from Columbia Law School 2. astronomy galaxy planet subpoena solar system 
District Attorney 8. biology cells protoplasm evolution Black Widow 
Presidential candidate 4. nylon _ cosmic rays Milky Way __astrophysicists 
Special prosecutor My score____ 

My score My total score VQ 











COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a Coca-Cola=Eat, drink and enjoy yourself 







... or adding refreshment to a backyard barbecue 
Plenty of ice-cold Coca-Cola helps make any barbecue a success. Have plenty 
of “Coke” ice-cold and ready to drink. When you shop, remember to ask 
for Coca-Cola. Everywhere, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 


has become a high-sign of hospitality in the American home. 


-the global 
high-sign 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke”’. 
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NEW GUINEA 


(Continued from page 5) 


At times the advance guard climbing 
up one side could shout directions to 
the main body of troops climbing down 
the other. Now and then the engineers 
would carve steps into the dirt and rock 
of the mountainsides. 

Supplies were carried by Papuan 
natives and dropped by transport 
planes. To save weight, only one man 
out of two carried a mess kit, and every 
third man carried a razor or a towel. 

After crossing the Owen Stanley 
Mountain Range, the Allies attacked 
the Japs at Buna and Gona. The Japs 
fought desperately but in vain. At the 
end of 1942, Buna and Gona were in 
our hands. On January 11, 1943, the 
last surViving Japs in Papua had been 
pushed back into the sea. 

The Japanese threat to Port Moresby 
and Australia had been met and beaten. 
For a while, General MacArthur used 
his troops elsewhere —to attack Ren- 


dova and New Georgia islands in the 
Solomons. 

Then, in a sudden shift back to New 
Guinea, the Allies captured the Jap 
bases of Salamaua and Lae. 

In October came another shift of 
striking power — this time an Allied at- 
tack on Choiseul and Bougainville. In 
December 1943, MacArthur’s troops — 
Aussies and Yanks — invaded the west- 
ern tip of New Britain, isolating the 
large Jap base at Rabaul. 

But there were still some Japs left in 
and around New Guinea — at Madang, 
Wewak, Biak in the Schouten Islands, 
and on the coast of Dutch New Guinea. 

In a sudden 500 mile leap, the Allies 
Guinea, seizing the three Japanese air- 
fields there. 

Madang was taken next. 

On May 27, the Allies invaded Biak, 
largest island in the Schouten group. 
Only Wewak remained, and the Jap 
garrison there is hopelessly cut off from 
food and supplies. 

New Guinea was in Allied hands. 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 
Definitions of words starred* in issue. 


astrophysicist (AS-tro-F1Z-ih-cist), p. 
12. From the Greek word astron mean- 
ing star and physikos meaning natural. 
A scientist who studiés the nature of 
celestial bodies. 

prophetic (pro-FET-ik), p. 8. From 
the Latin propheta meaning one who 
can predict the future. Foretold events. 

protectorate (pro-TEK-tor-it), p. 4. A 
protectorate is a state which surrenders 
control of its foreign affairs and some of 
its domestic affairs to another nation. 
The more advanced nation acts as a 
guardian to the backward state. Under 
a protectorate form of government a 
nation has less independence than under 
a mandate. 

simulated (SIM-you-lated), p. 4. 
From the Latin word similis meaning 
like. To make similar to; feign. 

subpoena (sub-PEE-na), p. 8. From 
the Latin sub meaning under and poena 
meaning punishment. A writ command- 
ing a person to attend court. If the 
person fails to attend he is liable to 
punishment by the court. 

egotistical (ee-go-TIS-ti-kal), p. 8. 
Conceited. 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just a. received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, sirmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun io Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only i0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown. New York 





DEWEY 


(Continued from page 8) 


In 1935, Governor Lehman of New 
York appointed Dewey to the office of 
Special Prosecutor. His job was to wipe 
out racketeering. Dewey's record was 
nearly perfect — 72 convictions out of 
73 cases tried. He did so well as a 
“racket-buster,” breaking up gangs and 
putting criminals in jail, that in 1937, 
he was elected District Attorney of New 
York City. 

He continued the good work of rid- 
ding the city of gangsters. The people 
of New York State thought so highly of 
him that they elected him Governor in 
1942. 

In July, 1944, Governor Dewey was 
nominated for President by the Repub- 
lican party, getting 1056 out of a pos- 
sible 1057 nominating votes. 

Dewey’s followers say he has the 
ability to lead our country in war or 
peace. They say he has the youth and 
vigor to do a better job than President 
Roosevelt and his New Dealers who 
have “grown old in office,” and have 
become “tired and quarrelsome.” These 
quotations are from Dewey’s accept- 
ance speech, at the Republican National 
Convention, June 28, 1944. 

Dewey’s opponents say he is too in- 
experienced to be the head of our coun- 
try in these difficult and tragic times. 


Many labor leaders say he is more in-| 


terested in helping the owners and man- 
agers of business than he is in helping 
the employees. 








BOYS GET YOUR COPY 
OF THIS COMPLETE FLIGHT 
"et tate iaon or 


EIGHTEEN LESSONS IN FLY- 
ING . 





. « @ighteen exciting, interesting, easily 
understood lessons including all the fundamentals 
you'll need to know to become an aircroft pilot! 
FREE, this big, 32-page flying book with 28 ilius- 
trations may open the door to you for a successful, 
well-paying, lifetime career in aviation. ‘HOW 
TO FLY’’ prepares you for the opportunities thet 
ere yours in the present ‘“‘Air Age."' It gives 
you valuable technical knowledge . . . aviation 
“language’’ a sound, thorough app-oach to the 
science of flying as a career! “HOW TO FLY'’ 
also describes all common aviction terms, outlines 
vorious fundamental flight maneuvers, lists job 
opportunities! Military aviation section, including 
circraft identification pages, fighter tactics and Air 
Forces insignia charts — together with section on 
Jet Propulsion, The Flying Wing ond the Heli. 
copter, makes ‘HOW TO FLY’ one of the timeli- 
est, most valuable books of its kind ever published, 









Here's how te get your 


FREE copy 


Simply send us your nome, ad- 
dress, enclosing 10c in coin or 
stamps to cover postage and 
handling, and *"‘HOW TO 
FLY’ will be sent to you 
immediately! Write today! 








The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 
or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 
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. Nation that quit the Axis. 

. Conjunction meaning since. 

. Alabama (abbrev.). 

. Calm, soothe. 

. River in Italy. 

. Girl’s name. 

. Measurement of length equal to 3 ft. 
. Beverage. 

. Preface or prelude. 

. Metal as it is found in the earth. 
. River on which Paris is situated. 
. Pretend. 

. Greek god of war 

. Decay. 

. Second note of the scale. 

. Measurement of land. 

. Dry fruit with shell. 

. The indefinite article 

. Capital of Belgium 


. Nations called European “powder-keg.” 
. Customary. 
. Gallon (abbrev.). 


Boy’s name. 
Egyptian sun god. 


. Strong corrosive liquid. 

. On the affirmative side. 

. Type of poem. 

. City in Belgium. 

. Present tense of verb to be, second 


person. 


. Type of gloves. 

. Single. 

. Hearing organ. 

. Anger. 

. Part of a circle. 

. Sea between Australia and Solomons. 
. Army Transport Service. 

. Greek letter N. 

. You and me. 


Solution mn Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


, 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Harold 
Lane of Long Beach, Calif. 


A stranger in a town was surprised 
to see a man playing chess with his dog. 
The stranger watched the game for a 
few minutes and then remarked: “That’s 
a wonderfully smart dog you have 
there.” 

“Oh, he’s not so smart,” said the 
owner critically. “I can beat him two 
out of three games.” 


= cod - 
The Convert 


A super-salesman was going to com- 
mit suicide by jumping into the river. A 
policeman ran up and stopped him, say- 
ing: “Here, you can’t do that.” 

“Oh, can’t I?” asked the super-sales- 
man. He talked to the policeman for ten 
minutes and they both jumped in. 


Virginia Taylor, Rheinlander School, Evansville, Ind 


War Substitutes 


Rookie: “You can’t fool me. I know 
you haven’t a potato peeler in the 
Army.” 

Sarge: “Oh, yes we have. And you're 
the latest model.” 


David Clayton, Millersville (Md.)} Schoo! 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 2-Hungary; 6-Berlin; 9-Romania; 10- 
LST; 11-S. S.; 12-to; 13-SOS; 15-nitric; 17-prop; 
20-soda; 21-Toulon; 23-lit; 24-if; 26-Mr.; 28-fan; 
29-Belgium; 33-ceased; 34-admired. 

DOWN: 1-arms; 2-hint; 3-union; 4-go; 5-Russia; 
6-Br.; 7-Eos; 8-la; 10-lord; 13-stow; 14-colt; 16-is; 
17-Poland; 18-ruin; 19-Po; 22-niece; 25-fled; 26- 
mist; 27-rue; 30-Ga.; 31-Md.; 32-GI. 
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Are You Good at Riddles? 


If a father bull eats one bale of straw; 
and a baby bull eats one-half a bale, 
how much does the mother bull eat? 

Answer: 

d][2q JeyjouI & uses 190A90 nof savy be 

Kenneth Benner, Third Street School, Perkasie, Pa 





























Silence Is Silver 
But a Whisper’s Laryngitis 



























An officer was showing some generals 
around a base in France. “How far are 
we from the front?” asked the general. 

“Ten miles,” whispered the officer. 

“Well, if we are ten miles away from 
the front, why are we whispering?” 
whispered the general back. at 

“I don’t know why you are,” said the 
officer, “but I’ve got laryngitis.” 


Ralph Goione, Abington Ave. School, Newark, N. J. 


With RAPPED Attention 


A mathematics teacher noticed that 
one of her pupils was daydreaming and 
not following the work on the black- 
board. To get his attention she rapped 
on the blackboard and said: “Board, 
Junior! Board!” 

Startled, Junior looked up and said: 
“Yes, ma’am, very.” 

James Rice, Center School, Hubbardston, Mass. 





After the Storm 


First Farmer: “Quite a storm we had 
last night.” 

Second Farmer: “Yes, it was.” 

First Farmer: “Your barn damaged 
much?” 

Second Farmer: “Don’t know yet. I 
haven't been able to find it!” 

Michael Castella, P. 8. 112, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 













You're Way Out Front When 


Authentic FLYING AND SOLID 
MODEL AIRPLANES 


Build a flying or a replica model of one of the famous 
warplanes that’s hot in the news with a Joe Ott Kit. 
Easiest and quickest to make. Wood construction—all parts 












ready to cut ‘ 


45 THRILLING 

FLYING MODELS 
KITS 15¢ TO $3.00 & 
6 BEAUTIFUL | 
SOLID MODELS | 








You Build With Joe Ott Simpli- 
fied, Time Saving Kits! 





NEW CATALOG 
No. 28—5 Cents 






TRUE-BUILD KITS 25 CENTS 


All kits are complete—have full- 
size, three view plans. Most for 








Whether it’s flying models or solids, Joe 
Ott Kits are favorites with model builders 
everywhere. These famous kits are long 
on fun and short on hard work, because 
all parts are cut to exact shape and size 
and ingenious, sensational design and 
construction features make building easy. 
There is a size and a price to suit every- 
one. Ask for Joe Ott Kits. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 















the money 


cousTRecTiOn 
AIRPLANE KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO.-10 
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“What to do’”’ when the gang comes over? There’s 
a whole flock of answers in the revised 75th 
Anniversary edition of Pillsbury’s ‘Cookin’ Up 
Kitchen Dates.” It’s a slick booklet—lively 
reading, chuckly pictures, swell ideas. 

You know how the guys and gals like to gather 
in the kitchen. Well, ““Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates” 
tells you how to do something about it . . . to 
make yours the best party ever. And this revised 
issue includes an entirely new recipe section with 
party suggestions that are super. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] 














There's 
Something 
Bewitchin’ 
about a 
Kitchen 








You'll like “Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates’ — its 
cartoons, quiz section, and quick recipes. It’s just 
what you need for your date night fun. 

Send for your free copy. . . use the coupon. 
It’ll take just a minute and bring you hours of fun! 





Please send me my free copy of ‘“‘Cookin’ Up Kitchen 
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For Classroom Discussion: 
What Makes a Nation Civilized! 


NEW GUINEA— Theme Article—pp. 4, 5 


Let your class sit as a postwar planning conference to 
discuss what should be done with islands like New Guinea, 
the Dutch East Indies, Yap and Palau (see Junior Scholastic, 
Oct. 9, pp. 4, 5) when the war is over. 

Here are some questions that might be used to guide the 
discussion: 

Should these islands be made mandates or protectorates of 
one of the big nations? 

Should the islands be given their independence? 

Should they be given over as an outright possession to one 
of the big nations? 

Should a country’s right to be independent depend upon 
its degree of civilization? 

The class might compare the civilization of the New 
Guinea natives with (a) Filipinos; (b) 
Kanakas. 

What is meant by civilization? 

Should an effort be made to teach the natives our ways 
of living or should they be encouraged to follow their own 
traditions? 

Pupils might list in importance the qualifications they 
believe a nation should have before it can be considered 
civilized. This list may be used as a starter. Have pupils 
explain how each contributes to a country’s development. 





N 


Chamorros; (c) 


organized government 

system of currency 

schools 

churches 

industrial development 

social security 

trade relations with other nations 
communications and transportation 
publie health services 

system of law and order 

postal system 

free press and speech 

labor unions 


To complete this topic, pupils might write or discuss their 
preference for either the (a) American city life of today; 
(b) American rural life; (c) life on a Pacific island. 
Discussion Questions 


1. How does geography influence the war in the Pacific? 
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In your answer consider (a) the extent of the battle area; 
(b) supply lines; (c) island warfare. 

2. How does possession of New Guinea help us to wage 
war against Japan? 

3. How did the Japanese plan to use New Guinea in their 
offensive? 

4. What is meant by a staging area? 
Fact Questions 


1. How does New Guinea rank in size with the other 
islands of the world? 

2. Name the three divisions of New Guinea. 

3. To what island group does the western halt of New 
Guinea belong? 
. What continent is closest to New Guinea? 
. Who are the fuzzy-wuzzies? 
What island group will we attack from New Guinea? 
Who are the Papuans? 
What is the strategic value of Port Moresby? 
Where is Rabaul? 

10. Name the straits that separate New Guinea from 
Australia. 


THOMAS E. DEWEY —p. 8 


With the publication this week of the biographical sketch 
of Thomas E. Dewey, your pupils now have “both sides” 
presented to the best of our ability in short form. 

Let your class “edit the editors” by discussing the question 
as to whether the editors succeeded in their aim to present 
a fair and informative article on each candidate. 

Pupils could be encouraged to go out and dig tor more 
facts about the lives of both Roosevelt and Dewey. 


OKONQaAS 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which candidate is best qualified to lead our nation 
during the next four years? 

2. Should the Constitution of the United States be 
amended to limit the tenure of one President to no more 
than two terms (eight years)? 


Fact Questions 

1. What public office does Dewey now hold? 

2. Name Dewey’s native state. 

3. Why is Dewey called a “racket-buster?” 

4. What incident had a big influence in causing him to 
give up singing as a career? 

5. Name four schools that he attended. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 12 


This week’s science article, riddled with scientific termin- 
ology, required a “cosmic” vocabulary to deal with the 
cosmic discussion. To give your class a rocket-assist over the 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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difficult words, we offer the following definitions, which you 
may want to have transcribed on the blackboard. 

geology — science dealing with the history of the earth, 
especially as it is recorded in rocks. 

cosmic — pertaining to the whole universe; from the Greek 
word Kosmos, meaning world. 

infinite — without end; boundless; immeasurable. 

galaxy —a cluster of billions of stars with patches of 
nebulous material scattered throughout it; the Milky Way 
is a galaxy. 

solar system — the sun with the group of stars and planets 
that revolve around it. 

protoplasm — the basic material of all living things, found 
in the cells of plants and animals. It is a jelly-like, sticky, 
translucent substance. 

evolution — the process by which, 


through a series of 
gradual change, 


animals have become more highly devel- 
oped and taken on new characteristics. The evolution of the 
horse’s hoof is an example. It has developed from a five- 
fingered foot to the single enlarged hoof suitable for racing 
on plains. Man’s useless vermiform appendix and man’s up- 
right position are two other examples. 

atom — the smallest particle that can exist. 

chlorophyll — green coloring matter of plants. 

interstellar — between or among the stars. 

disintegration — separation into 
ecomposition. 

phenomenon — a rare event; an event of unique signifi- 
cance. 


fragments or powder; 


d 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is it worth the time and expense to try to find out 
whether life exists on another planet? 

2. What is meant by the phrase “the search tor truth”? 
3. Do you think man will ever know the answers to all of 


his questions and problems? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the fundamental unit of life? 

2. What are some of the questions scientists are still 
asking? 

3. Where do cosmic rays originate? 

4. What do some scientists believe causes cosmic rays? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 3 


After studying the map on page 3, pupils might list the 
barriers impeding the drive on Berlin. Rivers, mountains, 
and fortifications standing between present positions and 
Germany should be named and located — i.e. Gothic Line — 
Italy; Rhine — Germany, France; Carpathian Mountains — 
Czechoslovakia; Alps — Switzerland, and so forth. 


Discussion Question 


What reasons can you give for Germany’s continued fight 
in the face of defeat? 


Fact Questions 


1. How much longer did Prime Minister Churchill say 
the war against Germany might last? 

2. How many soldiers has Germany lost since D-Day? 

3. What did Churchill say might be the situation in Ger- 
many even after defeat of the German army? 

4. Name three nations in which Russia is now fighting. 

5. Near what country are the Dalmatian Islands? 





Solution for World Puzzle in this Issue 


ACROSS: 1—Bulgaria; 6-as; 7-Ala.; 8-lull; 10-Po; 12-Kay; 13-yard; 15- 
ale; 16-proem; 18-ore; 19-Seine; 22-act; 24-Ares; 25-rot; 26-re; 27-acre; 
28-nut; 30-an; 31-Brussels. 

DOWN: 1-Balkans; 2-usual; 3-gal; 4-Al; 5-Ra; 9-lye; 10-pro; 1l-ode; 13- 
Ypres; 14-are; 17-mittens; 18-one; 20-ear; 21-ire; 22-arc; 23-Coral; 27-ATS; 
28-nu; 29-us 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 13 
. MAP SANDWICHES: 5, 4, 1, 2, 3. 
. CANDIDATE DEWEY: 6, 2, 1, 3, 5, 7, 4. 
. NEW GUINEA: a, b, b, c. 
. SCIENCE AND INVENTION: anoxia; subpoena; Black Widow; nylon. 
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Try VQ Project in Your Class 


The VQ project has been planned so that classes that did 
not start using it with the first issue in September may start 
at any time, The membership cards, supplied to pupils, con- 
tain scoring spaces for all issues of Junior Scholastic through 
the entire school year. The wall chart is similarly designed. 
If you have not requested VQ materials, we invite you to 
do so now. Use the convenient coupon below. 


Fill in and receive your free V. Q. Kit Today! 


Reader's Service Bureau 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


IRTE 10-16-44 


1 have pupile in my class. Please send me the JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC V. Q. CORPS membership cards for my pupils and also 
the Classroom Record Chert, Monthly Award Stamps, Certificate of 
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GOOD NEW BOOKS 


FOR PUPILS 





Junior Scholastic recommends these 
books for their contributions to young 
people —to their knowledge, growth, 
and store of ideas. Worthwhile contri- 
butions to your classroom libraries, 
these books have a place as “weapons 
in the war of ideas.” 

Fiction 

We or Fraso Sranp. By Loring 
MacKaye. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
$2.25. Swift-moving story of Denmark 
in medieval times. Strikingly similar to 
today’s events is the story of Frabo’s 
invasion, war against tyranny, “fifth- 
column” betrayal, and heroic defense. 

From Star TO Star. By Eric P. 
Kelly. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) $2. Me- 
dieval Poland, university life, and the 
historic city of Krakow form the back- 
ground for this story of a young Polish 
student preoccupied with the new spirit 
of learning and exploration that char- 
acterized the age. 

Jusa’s New Moon. By Isabei Mc- 
Lennan McMeekin. (Julian Messner, 
Inc.) $2. Young readers will add to 
their knowledge of American history, 
custom and tradition by reliving the ad- 
ventures of the Shadrow family, con- 
temporaries of Daniel Boone. 

HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS. By Alfred 


Powers. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
$2.25. Hannibal's invasion of Italy is 
retold through the story of Agenor the 


Carthaginian, assistant to the keeper of |. 


the elephants. 

Tower House. By Ethel Mary Baker. 
(The Caxton Printers, Ltd.) $2.50. A 
modern-day mystery story of lost gold 
mines, mysterious mansions, kidnappers, 
eerie plane flights, and gangsters, is set 
against Arizona’s Superstition Moun- 
tains — an exciting introduction to the 
Southwest. 

Bomser Pitot. By Philip Harkins. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) $2. Story 
of a Flying Fortress active in the Euro- 
pean theater. Young boys will enjoy the 
descriptions of combat flying, and 
bombing missions excitingly told in this 
book. 

Yea! Witpcats. By John R. Tunis. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) $2. This 
Tunis book is a realistic, action-packed 
story of a basketball team coached by 
an inspiring young hero. 

Barney's Barces. By Don Aspden. 
(Holiday House) $2. This is a tale of 
the War of 1812 and of the adventures 
of a young patriot who played a part 
in the events leading to the defense of 
Fort McHenry. 

Non-fiction 

THe AVIATION DICTIONARY FOR Boys 
AND Gir.s. By Leslie E. Neville. (Whit- 
tlesey House). $2. An attractively il- 
lustrated handbook-dictionary explain- 
ing important flying facts. Explanations 





TO TEACHERS 


United Air Lines offers 


the popular 55 piece aviation teaching kit 
for which there is a charge of 25¢ each 
postpaid 

Also For The Use of Your Students 

the Following Free of Charge: 

1. A booklet, “The Story of United Air 
Lines.” 
2. A directory leaflet of Free and In 
expensive Aviation Source Materials. 
3. An illustrated six-page folder to help 
locate, name and learn some use of each 
of 50 parts of a Mainliner. In sets of 10 


4. A colorful six-page leaflet, “You: 
Future in the Age of Flight.” In sets of 10 


Write United Air Lines, School and College 
Service Palmer House. Chicago 3. Ill 
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New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation's leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, ite wars ave 


are full and informally written. 

By Sea AND B~ Lanp. By Earl Bur- 
ton. (Whittlesey House.) $2.75. This 
| book tells of our amphibious forces and 
‘the full story behind successful inva- 
sions. We recommend it for older 
pupils. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
| By S. Johnson. (Philosophical Library.) 


$3. A compendium of facts for boys) 


and girls from elementary 
through junior high. 

| Trexs Across THE VELDT. By Theo- 
| dore J. Waldeck. (Viking Press.) $2.50. 
|Mr. Waldeck’s book is the record of his 
safari through Africa in search of speci- 
mens for zoos and laboratories. The 
technique of trapping various types of 
animals and “bringing ‘em back alive” 
makes fascinating reading for armchair 
explorers. 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 


ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 





school | 





| 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. | 
Merely send your check or money order | 
covering the complete cost of books | | 
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For The EXTRA 
Enthusiasm Of 
The SUCCESSFUL 
Classroom 


TEACHING AIDS 


FREE and inexpensive materials 
available through SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers Service Bureau. 


Send for your copies today. 









C1. ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Pocket-size Atlas of the World for 
teachers’ handy reference. Four- 
color maps of all major world re- 
gions provided by Union Pacific 
Railroad. FREE. 


C2. V. Q. CORPS 
For increased class enthusiasm 
and student participation — 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s V.Q. 
(Victory Quotient) program of 
news quizzes. Complete kits for 
scoring class competition include 
charts, cards, stamps, etc. FREE. 


| 3.“BOMBS AWAY” Picture Story 


A picture-story print of how the 
flying machine was made a fight- 
ing machine offesed for classrooms 
by Westinghouse. One-page, 
8% x 11”, two-colors. FREE. 


_] 4. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Nation-wide SCHOLASTIC com- 
petition to encourage student con- 
tributions of poetry, prose, essays. 
Open also for art, music. Many 
prizes and scholarships. Send for 
detailed rules booklet. FREE. 


_| 5. AMATEUR RADIO HANDBOOK 
Answers to ‘hundreds of fascinat- 
ing questions about radio are pub- 
lished in ““How to Become a Radio 
Amateur” by the Amateur Radio 
Relay League. 25c COPY. 


TO OBTAIN THESE HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 
USE THIS COUPON! 





s 


| Teachers Service Bureau 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

| 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following FREE aids: 


coples No. I ——eee copies No. 3 | 








| ——=coples No. 2 ——ee Coples No. 4 














| | enclose $e {or me copies No. 5 
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School 
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State 
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Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved 
Added Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 





| ie A RECENT ISSUE of a well-known nutritional 
publication, we find the statement: “In spite of 
an ample food supply, extensive malnutrition has been 
observed in Worcester County, Maryland.” 


This particular statement concerns a rural area. But, of 
course, evidence from various other sources indicates that 
malnutrition is not confined to any one type of community 

»¢ to families of any one economic level. Rather, it may 
occur in any type of community and in any economic group. 

One important approach to this problem of malnutri- 
tion is education. But other measures are also needed, 
such as the improvement of the nutritive value of certain 
staple foods. One such measure already in effect is the en- 
richment and restoration of many cereal foods. Cereal 
foods have always been a good source of energy and cereal 
protein. Now, thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they are also an important source of three essential B-vita- 
mins and iron. 

Now, more than ever, they may be called “foundation 
foods”... cornerstones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
And current thinking on nutrition includes acceptance of 
the view that increased consumption of enriched, whole 
grain and restored cereal foods may well result in a sig- 
nificant improvement in the national dietary picture. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mokers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR CHEERIOATS BISQUICK 
KIX WHEATIES 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including Drifted 
Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals ore restored. All the brands, 
listed above, ore registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


THIS NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” 
just prepored by the Nutrition Stoff of General Mills, Inc., 
is now available without chorce. It is a sane, practical ap- 
proach to the problem of how to plan for good nutrition and 
help promote maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. To obtain a 
copy, simply mail us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to 
Q@ person 






In the Average American Diet,* 
Cereal Foods Contribute: 


ALL OTHER FOODS Almost 3 
of the 
CEREAL FOODS ‘ CALORIES 


(28-30% 


Almost V3 
of the 
PROTEINS 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


More than 
ALL OTHER FOODS VWs of Three 
Essential 
CEREAL B-VITAMINS 
pee AND IRON 





“Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided 
cereal consumption consists entirely of whole grain or 
restored breakfast cereals and all white flour or bread is 
enriched. Date adjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of 
the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation te allow- 

“ances recommended, or indicated by recent scientific 
researches, for o 2800 calorie diet). 


—------------ ~~~ ~~~ ----5 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 923 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”. 
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:“3 Segments” 
s GIVE THE ANSWER... 











